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APPOINTMENTS OF THE HIGHER GRADE OF OFFICERS 
BY PRESIDENTS, GOVERNORS, AND MAYORS. 


Civiu service reform, as a political movement, has made thus far 
no more than a start. Like the anti-slavery movement, it will not 
stop until its work is completed. That work is the thorough abo- 
lition of the “spoils” or “patronage” motive in appointments and 
the substitution of fitness in its place. No civil service reformer 
who is acquainted with the working of the competitive system in the 
New York custom-house and post-office doubts the practical success 
of the Pendleton measure, if honestly and wisely applied. But, far 
from being a complete cure of the evils of patronage, it deals only 
with a limited number of clerkships; and, though it should be exe- 
cuted in the most perfect manner possible, will leave patronage 
enough in the country to continue the corruption of our politics and 
our politicians. Leaving for the present in the hands of the com- 
mission to be appointed by the President those subordinate clerkships 
included in the Pendleton measure, let civil service reformers turn 
their attention to the gross violations of their principles, practised 
every day by executive officers of national, state, and city govern. 
ments, in their appointments of higher officers. Congress has done 
all that was asked. Now let the associations endeavor to direct 
that public watchfulness, interrogation, and criticism, which proved 
so effective with Congressmen last autumn, toward those executive 
officers who treat appointments as personal and partisan patron- 
age. Governors of States, mayors of cities, and even Presidents of 
the United States must be jealously watched. Every violation of 
appointment for fitness committed by one of them must be held up 
to public attention, must be made a check upon the political advance- 
ment of the offender, and a ground of opposition to the party which 
elected him. 

A few months ago, the Massachusetts Civil Service Reform League 
inaugurated a plan for keeping a systematic record of the expres- 
sions of opinion and the action of each Massachusetts Congressman 
upon the civil service question; and Mr. Josiah Quincy, Secretary 
of the League, addressed a circular letter to the secretaries of all 
the civil service associations, asking them to consider the advis- 
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Haven, has proposed to the associations a plan for the keeping 
of more complete records of the acts of public officials. His plan, 
which he suggests might be worked out after the manner of a mer- 
cantile agency for reports of credit, is now under consideration by 
the Executive Committee of the National League. There can be no 
doubt that systematic and accurate records of the sayings and doings 
of public men, the votes of legislators, the appointments and other 
important actions of executive officers, so arranged, tabulated, and 
indexed as to be easily and promptly accessible, would be a most valu- 
able contribution to our system of popular government. The proposal 
of such an excellent means of assisting and promoting wise action 
at nominating conventions and at the polls can only be the forerun- 
ner of its eventual adoption by some of our political agencies,— polit- 
ical associations, enterprising newspapers, or party committees. A 
considerable amount of clerical work is essential, more than could be 
done gratuitously. In a broad way, it would be a legitimate work 
for civil service associations. But, whether done by the associations 
as such or not, the results of such a system would be of the greatest 
value to them in the completion of the great work now only just 
begun, the abolition of political patronage. 





CIVIL SERVICE REFORM IN STATE AND CITY. 


Wuite the Civil Service Act is being carried out in the federa 
government, and the commissioners are gathering experience in its 
application, and before it is deemed prudent to extend the methods 
further in that service, it is, as we suggested in our last number, a 
favorable time to see about introducing civil service reform in our 
State and city governments. 

In the New York and Pennsylvania Legislatures, bills for that 
purpose have been presented, formed on the Pendleton Act for a 
model; and it is only a pity that Massachusetts should be behind 
these States in so good a cause. Perhaps the reason for our delay is 
that, in our State government, at least, the need is not so pressing as 
in New York and Pennsylvania. 

Under the Massachusetts Constitution there is not the same 
obstacle to legislation as was found in the United States Constitution, 
by which the appointments were to be made by the chief executive 
or heads of departments. On the contrary, in Massachusetts there 
are but few appointments directed to be made by the executive; and 
the Legislature are to make all the rest. Moreover, the very words of 
the article in the Massachusetts Constitution conferring the “ power 
and authority” on the “General Court” seem to imply the idea of a 
systematic method of appointments; for the article says, “To name 
and settle annually or provide by fixed laws for the naming and 
settling all civil officers within the commonwealth not hereafter in 
this form of government otherwise provided for.” There is, there- 
fore, no reason why the legislation in Massachusetts should not be 
authoritative instead of merely recommendatory, as in the case of the 
Pendleton Act. 


The civil service of this State is not very large nor very highly 
paid, notwithstanding certain generalities to the contrary, which have 
been proclaimed to the public of late. Not including day laborers 





ability of adopting the same course. Mr. Charles H. Fitch, of New| 





and also not including the employés in the two or three charitable 
institutions largely supported by private donations, the number of 
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civil officers employed by the State (not including members of the 
Legislature, of course) is nine hundred and twenty-five. 


These may conveniently be graded, according to salaries, 
follows : — 


I. Persons paid not over $1,000, . . ; 642 
II. Persons paid over $1,000 and not over $1, 500, 140 
ITI. Persons paid over $1,500 and not over $2,000, 66 
IV. Persons paid over $2,000 and not over $3,000, 51 
V. Persons paid over $3,000 and not over — 000, re a ea 
VI. Persons paid over $5,000, . . . ee er 7 


Grades III. and IV. contain several persons who cannot well be 
brought under any system of competitive examinations. Grade V. is 
made up of the judges of the Superior Court, the railroad commis- 
sioners, the governor, the attorney-general, the district attorney, and 
the judge of probate for Suffolk County; and grade VI. is made up 
of the justices of the Supreme Judicial Court. 

Counting out, then, grades V. and VI. and some persons of grades 
III. and IV., there are somewhere between eight hundred and twenty- 
five and eight hundred and fifty persons to whom a merit system, 
thoroughly carried out by competitive examinations and promotion, 
could be made to apply. By the Constitution, the Secretary of the 
State “may appoint his deputies, for whose conduct he shall be 
accountable.” The eleven clerks and one messenger of his depart- 
ment would probably, therefore, have to be left to his choice. 

Of the remaining eight hundred and twenty-five or eight hundred 
and fifty, it is true, the salaries are not so large nor the number so 
great as to make the struggle to keep or gain their places a source of 
great danger to the freedom of our institutions. Still, though the 
need of reform is not so crying in the civil service of our State as in 
that of some others, it yet seems well worth while having the reform 
made.* Irresponsible patronage, even on so moderate a scale, has a 
corrupting influence. Persons who wish to obtain appointments know 
the only way now open to the service is, with few exceptions, through 
work at the caucuses, primaries, or electioneering. They do not under- 
stand or count the exact number of places to be disposed of, or calcu- 
late their exact chances. All they feel, when tempted to do some dirty 
electioneering work, is that there are offices to be had; and they are 
buoyed up by a hope not unlike the gambler’s, overmastering even 
when the chances of success are against him. The reputation the 
“ State House Gang” has for controlling State politics, though doubt- 
less much overestimated, is not beneficial to the free expression of 
public opinion on either candidates or issues, either through the 
caucuses or the polls. After all, the State patronage, small as it is, 
forms a part of a whole,— city, state, and national,— which, taken 
together, makes a formidable array. 

Would not neglecting to reform the State civil service, because its 
evils are not on so great a scale as the evils in the national civil ser- 
vice, which we have just begun to reform, be very like refusing to stop 
a leak in the boat in which we are rowing, because a bigger hole in 
some big ship sailing within sight of us has been nearly closed? Let 
“ Thorough ” be our motto. 


The introduction of civil service reform into the city governments 
presents many questions demanding serious consideration. There is 
no difficulty as to the power of the Legislature to make laws, and in 
that there is the great advantage that the persons who are to enact 
the laws are not the persons who are to deprive themselves of the 
patronage; and so one of the great difficulties under which we have 
labored in reforming the national service will not be in the way here. 
The serious questions arise not in the power to enact, but in the deci- 
sion of how far it is best to go in starting the reform and what are 
the best methods to pursue. 

In the city of Boston, $245,000 are spent in the salaries of the 
mayor, collector, auditor, city clerk, treasurer, assessors, police, and 
fire commissioners, and other heads of departments of various sorts 
almost all of whom would not or could not be included in any system 
of competition. $228,000 are spent on clerks, $2,920,000 on “ assist- 
ants,” second grade of superintendents and employés other than day 
laborers and clerks, including $1,109,000 spent on school instruction, 
and $756,000 spent on the police (not including the commissioners) 
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On laborers hired and paid directly by the city is spent the sum 
of $1,263,000 yearly; the largest number of such laborers being 


as|employed in the health department (including street sweeping), 


the paving and grading department, and the department of water 
supply. 

There are very large numbers of laborers indirectly employed by 
the city, not included in the above; e.g., $100,000 was paid various 
persons for teaming in one single department in the year 1881-82, 
from which year’s expenditures the above figures are all taken. 

Civil service reform has been introduced in many of the munici- 
palities in England, and there is every reason and even necessity for 
introducing the reform into our larger cities. The greatest danger 
to our city nominations and elections comes not so much from those 
holding or seeking the offices of clerks and higher employés as from 
day laborers seeking the comparatively easy and highly paid work of 
the city. The latter are very numerous and easily controlled, and are 
brought in great numbers to the caucuses and polls, to vote, not intel- 
ligently, but to follow blindly the lead of some “boss” who is to get 
the city work for them. This blind following is very discouraging to 
the ordinary citizen in his political efforts, and keeps many a man 
from the polls, and is almost sure to secure bad city governments in 
the long run. 

Now, the remedy seems to be not to take away the suffrage, but 
to have the selection of the city laborers arranged on some system by 
which the temptation to control the elections and get in bad men for 
the sake of employment will be taken away, and, at the same time, 
more industrious and competent laborers will be supplied. 

In England there have been successful competitive tests for mere 
manual work in connection with the civil service; but among our 
shifting labor population, and the uncertain and changing demands 
for labor in several city departments, there are some new and difficult 
questions to be solved in applying the tests. The best plan we have 
at present to suggest is that, by competitive tests, large numbers of 
laborers be selected, some to be permanently employed during com- 
petency and good behavior, and the others to form a body of men 
holding certificates, who have the first right to apply when extra 
labor is needed, and from whom, when there are more applicants 
than places, will be drawn the proper number, just as our juries are 
drawn. 

To some one thousand of the higher grade of employés of the 
city of Boston, competitive examinations can be easily applied. With 
the school-teachers, the police, and the men in the fire department, 
the tests of fitness and methods of selection and promotion will 
require more consideration ; and yet there are no insuperable obsta- 
cles, but rather the promise of good results, if properly applied to 
them. 

With our city patronage once regulated, and the selection of all 
employés and laborers taken out of politics, we shall begin a new era 
in municipal government; and that will effect more permanent good 
results than many citizens’ meetings, citizens’ tickets, and new 
charters, and the whole series of past discouraging efforts for reform 
of city politics. Not that it will do away with all need of effort on 
the part of our best citizens, but it will give us a better hope of good 
results, and will remove the great weight of patronage which we push 
and work against and sometimes see rolled into place, but only to 
have it roll back again on us the moment our efforts cease. 





Tue Democratic party in Massachusetts proclaimed last October 
that “fitness, not favor, should be the passport to the public service.” 
Since then, this party has obtained control of the appointing power in 
the State government, and in that of the city of Boston; and, in both, 
a number of competent and faithful officials have already been 
displaced to make room for men whose claim to preference over those 


, | they displace is unquestionably based on conspicuous partisan service 


rather than superior fitness. Gov. Butler has stated his belief that 
“the government belongs to its friends,” and he is putting that belief 
into practice. Mayor Palmer has indorsed the civil service principles 
of the Democratic platform in some of his speeches, but in practice he 








GOVERNMENT REGULATION AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 


Tue bill which Congressman Anderson has offered in Congress, 
and the public discussion which followed, have again called attention 
to the question of government telegraphy. The course of discussion 
showed clearly that there is little doubt in the public mind of the 
desirability and feasibility of making the telegraph a government 
institution. The experience of European governments shows that 
government management gives telegraph service more efficient and 
cheaper than that with which the Western Union and its occasional 
competitors supply this country. There is much exaggeration in the 
charges brought against the telegraph companies; but, in the main, it 
is true beyond doubt that there have been great abuses in telegraph 
management, that telegraph service is much dearer than it should be, 
and that the large profits made by the private corporations might and 
should go into the pockets of the people in the shape of lower tele- 
graph rates. What, then, is the objection to taking immediately 
steps toward establishing postal telegraphy? Everybody knows what 
the objection is,— the danger to which an attempt of this kind would 
be exposed from the character of our civil service. The reason why 
prudent men hesitate to recommend government telegraphy is that 
the government has no administrative system fit to cope with the 
difficulties of establishing and managing such a service. This objec- 
tion is so strong that, notwithstanding the general agreement as to the 
possibility and desirability of the scheme, no one cares to see it car- 
ried out in practice. It is feared that there might be jobbery in the 
compensation to be given the existing companies; that the persons 
put in charge of the government telegraph would, like the officers in 
charge of some of the existing departments, pay more attention to 
politics than to their official duties; that their subordinates would be 
in part heelers and henchmen, and in part the unfortunate victims of 
a system of “voluntary contributions”; and that, in consequence of 
all this, the public would have to pay much for a poor article in the 
way of telegraph service. 

We do not intend to discuss the arguments for and against gov- 
ernment telegraphy. There may be good reasons why it is not, on 
general principles, advisable for the state to undertake so complex an 
industrial function. What we wish to point out is that, in the very 
discussion of the question, the people of this country are brought 
face to face with an obstacle which makes discussion almost idle. We 
are precluded from considering steps for the practical application of 
government telegraphy by the fact that we cannot trust our govern- 
ment properly to perform the service which would be required of it. 
If the establishment of government telegraphy in England, in 1868, 
had been proposed a generation earlier, before the reform of the 
English civil service, no one would have ventured to advocate it. 
When the civil service was reformed, and was managed on business 


principles, the question became a practical one: it became possible | 


fairly to compare the effects of private and public management. 
The result was the establishment of postal telegraphy. Such a com- 
parison cannot be made in this country at the present time. We 
cannot seriously judge what would be the effect of government 
management, as compared with Western Union management; for, 
while we may know from the experience of other countries what 
are the possible results of public ownership, we have no assurance 
as to what degree of efficiency our existing system would attain. 
There are other questions, besides that of the telegraph service, in 
regard to which the same considerations hold good. It is well known 
that there is a decided tendency among economists in favor of 
enlarging the sphere of government action. In Germany, it is a 
settled question that the state should undertake industrial functions 
in the management of railroads, of the telegraph, and of other indus- 
tries, to an extent not dreamed of in this country. In England, the 
legislation on the telegraph, on factories, on the Irish land question, 
and on other questions, shows a similar tendency. Whether the 
time has come for like action in this country is an open question. 
There are grounds for believing it to be for the public good that the 
regulating hand of the public power should be felt in many branches 
of industry. Next to the telegraph, the railroad problem most dis- 
tinctly brings up this question. Almost all who have impartially 
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studied that problem agree that some form of government regulation 
is desirable. Yet they fear for the effects of such regulation in the 
existing state of things. No one knows what class of men will 
be made government commissioners or officials under the present 
methods of selection, and prudent men shrink from the possibility 
of giving the average politician and government appointee the power 
of interference in great industries. Whether or not it is intrinsically 
desirable to have government regulation of the railroads, this gingerly 
method of approaching the problem is surely an evil. In the same 
way, in the appointment of factory inspectors and of various State 
and municipal officers, the baneful influence of political appointments 
has prevented the public power from properly performing functions 
in which its action might have been beneficial, and often was neces- 
sary. 

The remedy for this, it is hardly necessary to say, lies in the 
reform of our methods of managing the public service. When the 
government machines of the nation, the state, and the city, are put 
in proper order, it will be possible rationally to consider what work 
they are fitted to perform. At present, we can only say that it would 
be well if the public power could regulate certain abuses. When a .- 
more business-like management of the public offices has been estab- 
lished, it will be possible to take practical steps toward the solution 
of many problems which now are held in abeyance. 

F. W. Taussia. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE REVEREND CLERGY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


At the Annual Meeting of the National Civil Service Reform 
League, held at Newport, R.I., Aug. 2, 1882, it was 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed to address the clergy of all denomi- 


nations, advising them of the aims of the reform movement and respectfully ask- 
ing their co-operation. 


The following gentlemen were subsequently appointed the Com- 
mittee to Address the Clergy: — 


Hon. Joun Jay (Episcopalian), New York City, Chairman. 

Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. eee -sg = Boston, Mass. 
Rt. Rev. SrepHeN V. Ryan (Roman Catholic), Buffalo, N.Y. 
Rev. SaMvuEL J. Niccoixs, D.D. (Presbyterian), St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. J. ANDREWS Harris, D.D. (Episcopalian), Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rev. J. M. Bucktey, D.D. (Methodist), New York City. 





The following is the address : — 
ROOMS OF THE 


NATIONAL CIVIL SERVICE REFORM LEAGUE, 
4 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, December, 1882. 


To the Reverend Clergy of the United States : — 


Tue National Civil Service Reform League, consisting of Civil 
Service Reform Associations in the United States, having its head- 
quarters at New York,...has appointed the undersigned a special 
committee to address the clergy of all denominations and ask their 
co-operation in this work. 


Having accepted the aepeennt, we beg leave to state the 
grounds on which we respectfully invoke for this reform your intelli- 
gent and earnest consideration. 


The movement, while political in its bearings so far as it aims to 
raise the tone and reform the methods of our politics, is neither parti- 
san nor factional. It is conducted by citizens of different views, 
political and religious; and the two great parties have pledged them- 
selves to its accomplishment. The popular sentiment which induced 
those pledges is now with widely extended force demanding their 
execution; and this demand, largely representing the intelligence and 
virtue of the country, illustrates the dictum of the Supreme Court,— 
that “no people can have a higher public interest, except in the pres- 
ervation of their liberties, than in the integrity of the administration 
of their government in all its branches.” 


While the continuing abuses in our civil service, and their dis- 
turbing influence on the aims of parties and the machinery of politics 
are claiming the attention of statesmen as a thing that nearly con- 
cerns the honor of the government, the rights of the people, the 
purity of our elections, the respectability and calm of the Republic, 
and, if not promptly corrected, its constitutional existence, those 
abuses challenge the attention of the clergy on the further ground 
that such irregularities, both in their theory and practice, violate the 
rules of morality and the teachings of religion. They do more than 
scandalize our national, state, and municipal politics, with irregu- 
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larities in partisan tactics, in governmental action, and in officia 
life. They are sapping the truth and manliness of private character. 
inducing a disregard of the simple virtues of truth, fairness, justice 
and decency, an 























and to produce a wide-spread demoralization which retards the influ 
ence of religion and brings dishonor upon its sacred name. 
































good. 



















































































similar in kind and yet more excessive in degree. 
































politics during the last fifty years of the dogma unsanctioned by the 
Fathers of the Republic and distinctly repellent to their practice, 
that “to the victors belong the spoils.” 
































clothed with them are to be animated in the discharge of their duties 
“only by considerations of right, justice, and the public good.” 


That certain official changes in the government are rendered 
proper by a change of administration and of State policy is true, but 
the political offices in the nation and in the States, a change in which 
is essential to the carrying out of the principles and policy of a new 
administration, are with us, as in other countries, extremely few in 
number. The mass of offices are of a business character, with no 
political significance, and requiring in the incumbents no special 
partisan belief. But in these non-political business offices, whether 
connected with the revenue service or the post-office, the public 
lands, patents, pensions, Indian affairs, and the subordinate work 
of all the departments, there are required, as in ordinary business 
life, capacity, integrity, and experience. When these qualities are 
wanting in private affairs, mishap, if not ruin, follows. When they 
are absent in governmental management, there ensue confusion and 
waste, inefficient management, corrupt expenditure, public scandal, 
and increased taxation. 

























































































Under the spoils system, these thousands of business offices have 
been regarded as the prizes of the victorious party, to be distributed 
by its managers in the various States, not by open tests of ability and 
fitness, but as rewards for personal and partisan service. The work- 
ing of this system and its effect on the interests of the government 


























custom-house. The testimony showed that important places were 
given to men of whom they knew nothing, and a case was cited * of 
an official three times dismissed for defrauding the government, who 
had been twice reappointed after his criminality was known. Under 
that management, it appeared that the cost of collection on the total 









































than four times as great as in Germany, and nearly five times as large 
as in Great Britain, and that the government lost “many millions 
annually” by “the comparative safety of those who are undertaking 
and accomplishing great frauds.” 




















Proofs abound on every hand of the grievous wrong done to the 
financial, commercial, and industrial interests of this great nation by 
the spoils system, in the appointment of officials without test of 
merit, and in their removal without cause, to give place to others 
equally unfitted. But more harmful still is the bad influence of this 


s 

the constantly enlarging class of office-seekers. Nor can we ignore 
the fact, widely —— in Europe, and which has impaired abroad 
the influence of the Republic, that the spoils system, in lowering the 


* By Surveyor George H. Sharpe. Papers accompanying President’s Message 
of Jan. 31, 18 pp. 50 and 51. 















































are so perverting the influence and example of the 
American government as to lower the tone of the national politics, 


It is in 
this broad view of patriotism and religion that the League invokes the 
efficient aid of the clergy of all denominations, and asks them to 
bring their intelligence and culture, their religious training and pas- 
toral influence, to enlighten the people in regard to their dangers and 
their duties, and to induce a common movement for the common 


A specious attempt has been made to excuse or extenuate the 
irregularities in our politics by a suggestion that they are the legiti- 
mate result of American institutions, and essential to the working of 
political parties in a free country; and we are reminded that our con- 
stitutional system has been subjected to a greater strain than its 
founders anticipated, by the enlargement of the national boundaries, 
the increase in the number of States, the varied populations, domestic 
and foreign, the differing interests of sections and classes, and the 
occasionally conflicting claims of the national and state governments. 
The reminder of the unexpected strain on our republican system may 
be useful as an incentive to greater fidelity on our part in guarding its 

urity and strength; but not to American institutions, nor to the 
egitimate needs of American parties, are those abuses due. European 
history refutes the theory by its pictures from age to age, in different 
lands and under other forms of government, of shapes of corruption 
Our own history 
teaches us that the corrupt management under which parties have 
ceased to accomplish their original aim of giving easy expression to 
the popular will is not the legitimate offspring of the principles and 
example bequeathed to us by Washington and his associates, but 
that it has come from the gradual and general substitution in our 


This vicious dogma has 
obscured the divine truth recognized by the Supreme Court of the 
United States that “all public stations are trusts,” and that those 


were shown by the testimony of the highest officials in the New York | 


importations was more than three times as great as in France, more | 


stem on the officials by whom subordinates are appointed, and on | 





1 | efficiency and tone of the government service and debasing the aims 


and methods of party, has virtually excluded from public life men 
the best fitted for high posts by their integrity, capacity, and accom- 
plishments, leaving their places to be filled by partisans of another 
grade, who do not always represent even the average respectability 
and virtue of the country. 


? 
? 


A passion for patronage has induced Senators and Representatives 
to usurp the right to share with the President his exclusive rights of 
making nominations. This has brought into Congress a dangerous, 
corrupt, and disturbing element, abridging the Constitutional right 
of the Executive, enlarging unduly the functions of Congress, impair- 
ing the dignity of its Houses, and subjecting their members, and 
sometimes the purity of their elections, to scandal and suspicion. 


As one result of this anomaly, an army of office-seekers besiege 
the doors not only of the President and the heads of departments, 
but of Senators and Representatives, and consume with personal 
appeals and unseemly dickerings about the distribution of the spoils 
time which should be devoted to public duties. Collector Arthur 
spoke of the pressure for place in the custom-house at New York 
}as coming from “all over the country,” and said, “If, among the 
thousand applications, I find it possible to comply with such a 
request, I make the appointment; and the persons for whom it is 
made bear their proportion of the responsibility for the character of 
the whole force.” * 


Of those who recently sought place in the national treasury, 
five-sixths, according to ex-Secretary Windom, based their demand 
not on merit or fitness or character, but on their poverty and incapac- 
ity otherwise to obtain a livelihood. 


The conferring of public office not from the fitness of the 
appointee, but as a matter of personal favor, especially when the 
tenure may be terminated without cause by personal or party influ- 
ence, tends to induce a feeling of dependence and subserviency on 
the part of the sub-officials, at variance with manly self-respect; and 
this has enabled the party managers without law to levy by circulars 
a tax upon the office-holders, proportioned to their salaries, under the 
name of voluntary contributions. In this view of the League, which 
is strengthened by a recent decision of the Supreme Court,t the sums 
thus obtained are forced contributions; and Mr. Curtis, the President 
of the League, has said: — 


“The character and tone of all these circulars; the fact that they 
are issued by political committees, and are addressed only to employés 
appointed and removable by political influence; the specification of a 
percentage and of a certain sum; the description of the payment as 
due; the peremptory reiteration of the demand; the threat of report- 
ing the delinquents to a superior official authority ; the methods of 
| collection; the universal understanding of the recipients of the 
circular that there is serious risk in refusing to pay,—all of which 
facts are proved beyond question,—show indisputably that what is 
called a request for a voluntary contribution is an assessment levied 
under a virtual threat of dismissal.” 


The immoral nature and effect of such exactions, which are indi- 
rectly levies upon the public treasury, by the party managers who have 
controlled the nomination of the officers from whose salaries they 
claim a percentage, are emphasized by the fact that the fund thus 
collected is secretly distributed for the interest not of the public, but 
of the dominant party and its leaders. Similarly significant is the 
fact that men aspiring to public office are called upon to pay largely 
in advance of the election to the fund of the managers by whom they 
are nominated, and that even judges are reported to have mortgaged 
their salaries to secure the price agreed upon for their nomination. 
| No thoughtful citizen can be surprised that this system of treating 
offices as the spoils of party, with such aims and methods and usurped 
powers on the part of the managers of the political machinery, has 
stimulated partisan activity and partisan bitterness, and has developed 
| the political corruption which has extended to the remotest branches 
‘of the national government at home, rising even to the Cabinet at 
Washington, and bewildering Europe with the humiliating fact that, 
“when,” in the words of Senator Hoar, “the United States presented 
herself in the East to take part with the civilized world in generous 
‘competition in the arts of life, the only product in which she sur- 

passed all others beyond question was her corruption.” 








The reliable testimony to the frauds, intimidation, and violence 
resorted to in the primaries, which profess to be the pure sources of 
popular authority to the respective parties; the proofs of the sale of 
nominations, of increasing bribery in elections, of fraudulent ballots, 
of tampering with ballot-boxes, and of false counts,—all go to show 
that under the spoils system our parties too often represent the vicious 
schemes of ambitious leaders with trained henchmen and camp fol- 
lowers of the idle, unscrupulous, and dangerous classes, rather than 
the patriotism, the intelligence, the virtue, or the will of the people. 


* a) accompanying Message of the President, Jan. 31, 1879. Executive D., 
+, p. 19. 
: atter of Newton Martin Curtis. 
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The machinery of party is openly used for the unworthy purposes of 
individuals and factions, so that our elections, instead of being con- 
tests for great principles and measures connected with the public 
good, have become in large part ignoble and dangerous struggles for 
power, place, and plunder. In view of the levies and methods of the 
spoils system, the Presidential election, which Kent and Story held to 
be the weakest point in the framework of our Constitution, is looked 
upon with increasing anxiety. When we contrast the tone and 
methods of the politics of to-day with those which obtained in the 
last century, we cannot wonder that the growing dissatisfaction of 
the people led the Democratic party in 1880 to declare for a “ general 
and thorough reform in the civil service,” and induced the Republican 
party to pledge itself that the reform should “be thorough, radical, 
and complete.” 


i 


Since those utterances, the assassination of Garfield by a disap- 
pointed partisan who had failed to obtain the office which he claimed 
for his services to the party has aroused the American people toa 
new sense of the profligate tendencies of the spoils system, of which 
Garfield himself had said: “It impairs the efficiency of the legisla- 
tion; ... it degrades thé civil service; ... it repels from the service 
those high and manly qualities which are necessary to pure and 
efficient administration ; and, finally, it debauches the public mind 
by holding up public office as the reward of mere party zeal.” Testi- 
mony from the Democratic side is equally strong. “The temptation 
to fraud,” said the report made by Mr. Potter from the committee 
of alleged frauds in the Presidential election (March 3, 1879, p. 64), 
“to usurpation and to corruption, thus created, is beyond calculation. 
A prize so great (the Presidency controlling the federal patronage 
one hundred and ten thousand offices), an influence so powerful and 
centralized and put up at short periods, would jeopard the peace and 
safety of any nation. No nation can withstand a strife among its 
own people so general, so intense, and so demoralizing. No contriv- 
ance so effectual to embarrass government, to disturb the public 
peace, to destroy political honesty, and to endanger the common 
security, was ever before invented.” 


The pistol of Guiteau disclosed the reckless brutality to which 
desperate office-seekers may be brought by the delusions of the spoils 
system, and the temptations which it presents to crime in the thought 
that a bullet can change the policy of the government, and transfer 
the possession of its enormous patronage; and the country to-day can 
appreciate the new dangers that would threaten the Republic and its 
rulers, should the spoils system continue and the fraudulent methods 
that mark its politics be reinforced by assassination. 


The National Civil Service Reform League, in considering the 
remedy for the existing abuses, find it in the practical repudiation of 
the doctrine that to the victors belong the spoils, and in a prompt 
return to the early practice of our government in making appoint- 
ments for merit and removals only for cause. How far we have 
departed from that rule may be seen in the fact that the removals by 
Washington were nine, by John Adams nine, by Jefferson thirty- 
nine, by Madison five, by Monroe nine, by J. Q. Adams two; while, 
under the spoils system, the removals in the New York custom-house 
alone, in five years from 1866, were one thousand six hundred and 
seventy-eight. 


The League proposes that appointments to subordinate offices 
shall be made upon the basis of merit, without the slightest regard to 
party, after competitive examinations open to all, and a period of pro- 
bation, with a fixity of tenure. The subject has been commended to 
the consideration of Congress by Presidents Grant, Hayes, Garfield, 
and Arthur; and a bill approved by the League is now pending 
before the Senate. In England, where as late as 1860 the Parlia- 
mentary report on civil service had spoken of appointments given 
“as a reward for political services without the least reference to the 
ability, knowledge, or fitness of the persons appointed!” the new 
plan has so entirely superseded the old and corrupt methods of pat- 
ronage that Mr. Gladstone was able to say with pride to the electors 
of Greenwich in 1871: “ As to the clerkships in my office,— the office 
of the treasury,— every one of you has just as much power over 
their disposal as I have. In order that the public service might be 
indeed the public service, we have now been enabled to remove the 
barriers of nomination, patronage, jobbery, favoritism in whatever 
form ; and every man belonging to the people of England, if he so 


please to fit his children for competing for places in the public | 


service, may do it entirely irrespective of the question, What is his 
condition in life?”” When England, with her ancient and powerful 
aristocracy, thus discards patronage and favoritism, and opens her 
civil service equally to all her children, rich and poor, noble and 
simple, is there any reason why American youth, fitted to do honor 
to the civil service of the Republic, should forbidden to enter it, 
unless they will stoop to serve the autocrats of a party? 


Li 
Revenue Marine Service, which constitutes the American coast-guard, 
charged with the protection of the revenue from customs, with the 
enforcement of navigation laws and all laws affecting the maritime 


ght-house Board, the Coast Survey, the Life-saving Service, and the 


nterests of the country, and also of assisting vessels in distress. In 


these services there are thorough examinations, and vacancies are 
filled by competition ; and the same system has been tried with most 
excellent results, abundantly certified 
ment of the Interior and the Patent O: 
post-office and custom-house at New York. The examinations for 
the custom-house are attended by leading citizens of both parties, 
and are pronounced eminently practical and judicious; and the 
improvement already accomplished in the character of the force 
throws light upon the fitness of competitive examinations, with pro- 
bation, for elevating and purifying the civil service of the Republic 
and of the States. 


the authorities, in the Depart- 
ce at Washington, and in the 


ih 


There is another phase of the system of appointments by favor to 


offices of trust, which appeals directly to the clergy of America, as 
bearing u 
classes. 

our institutions of charity, those monuments of 
to Greece or Rome, which testify to a tender regard for the erring, 
the poor, the sick, the insane, and children. 
over these beneficiaries, which should be uniformly filled by persons 
of the highest integrity and careful training, are too often given as 
rewards for partisan service; and unfit appointments constantly 
dwarf and darken and degrade the noblest institutions of American 


on the rightful treatment and welfare of the more helpless 
Political corruption in its search for ye has seized upon 
hristianity unknown 


he places of trust 


philanthropy, which, under skilled management, would constantly 
present the latest improvements developed by experience and science. 
A report of the State Board of Charities of New York in 1880 
shows, in the words of Commissioner Lowell, that, “so long as the 
Commissioners of Public Charities and Correction are appointed as 
agents for the distribution of political patronage, no permanent and 
effective improvement can be made, and the moral tone of the De- 
partment must continue low, whatever may be the character of the 
individual Commissioners.” 


What extent of wrong and suffering has been thus done may never 
be known, but occasionally they are brought to light; and a reference 
to the statistics in one or two cases may help us to form some esti- 
mate of the duty on this point of the American clergy and the Ameri- 
can people. 


A few years since, the public charities of Kings County, New York, 
seemed to have reached the maximum of evil management, physical 
and moral,— with dilapidated buildings, foul air, neither sheets nor 
pillow-cases, no bathing conveniences, incredible death rates, espe- 
cially in the infant department, a school of four hundred which was “a 
hideous school of vice,” the eye and ear familiarized with coarseness, 
profanity, brutality, and sensuality. With a change of Commission- 
ers, compelled by an exposure of the facts, came a new management, 
with contractors compelled to fulfil their contracts, ample supplies of 
food, clothing, and bedding, a reduction of the death rate from 35 to 
25 per cent.; and the report of the “ Local Visiting Committee for the 
Kings County Institutions” for 1879 (page 7) showed that these im- 
provements had been “accomplished in connection with a reduction 
in expense from $550,000, five years before, to $250,000 for the fiscal 
year.” 


The State Board of Charities of New York has prepared tables 
showing the cost of public charities for thirty years, from 1850 to 1880, 
in connection with the increase of population. The startling result 
in the city of New York was: “increase of population, 134 per cent. ; 
increase of cost, 539 per cent.” 


“The recent disclosures of flagrant abuses in the Philadelphia 
Almshouse, whose late Superintendent is reported to be a fugitive 
from justice in Canada, present another case in point, of evils which 
follow directly from the absence of a proper system of appointment 
and responsibility in offices which have become political prizes, when, 
on all grounds of efficient charity and wholesome business principles, 
they should be severely non-partisan.” 


The spoils system in institutions of charity with appointments by 
favor vitiates the management while it enlarges the cost, and adds to 
the wrong done to the State and its beneficiaries the crime of perpet- 
uating, intensifying, and extending to other generations the pauperism, 
vice, and misery which these institutions were intended to alleviate 
and restrict. Ignorance and indifference in official place —o 
the existing evils, and produce new ones as unnecessary as they are 
‘cruel. Dr. Cornelius R. Agnew tells us of New York,—and the rule 
holds probably throughout the country,— “ All over our State there are 
schools in which preventable causes of disease are telling disastrously 
on the health of their inmates, and so are seminaries or seed places 
from which legions of children go out to recruit the ranks of long- 





The competitive system has not only been tested in European 
countries, but it has been adopted with success in our own army and 
navy, and in various branches of our civil service. It obtains in the 





lived paupers.” In one school, Dr. Agnew found half the inmates 
suffering from a malignant type of purulent ophthalmia, with “ these 
conditions favorable to the development of the horrid epidemic: 
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1. imperfect quarantine; 2. bad or insufficient lavatories; 3. over- 
crowding; 4. bad food; 5. bad drainage.” Five children had lost 
both eyes; and seventeen had each lost one eye, through the ignorance 
or indifference of managers unfitted for their trust. 


Apart from the train of evils which follow from unfit appoint-| 
ments, evils which affect political action, the management of public | 
charities, the purity and vigor of the government, the national char- | 
acter, and the welfare of the people, there is one result from the | 


scheme of open competitive examinations for official posts which has 


attracted much attention in England, and which has a profound in- | 
terest for our Republic, with its popular institutions, whose safety and | 


success depend upon the intelligence and virtue of its citizens. The 
fact recently discussed, as disclosed by the last census, that of the ten 
mnillions of voters some two millions are unable to read or write, and 
that the progress of elementary education in many States is alarm- 
ingly slow, gives a special importance to the recent remark of Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, that, “in England, the opening of the civil and 
military service, in its influence upon national education, was equiva- 


lent to an hundred thousand scholarships and exhibitions of the most | 


valuable kind.” 


At this moment, the public mind seems to be unusually impressed 
with the evils of the spoils system; and the people, reminded of their 


most effective legislative remedy. While this evil system prevails in 
our national service, and in that of our States and cities, demoralizing 


our people and threatening our institutions, not Congress alone, but | 


every State Legislature, has a duty to perform, in guarding the sacred- 
ness of public trusts from those who treat them as the spoils of party, 
and in securing for their execution the best and fittest incumbents by a 


on competitive examination open to all, with reasonable probations and 


fixity of tenure while the duties are well performed, and liability to | 


prompt removal if they are not. No time perhaps could be more pro- 
pitious for a presentation by the reverend clergy of the lessons taught 
and the duties imposed by the divine truth that “the Powers that be 


are ordained of God”; no time more urgent for the admonition that | 


the prompt abrogation of the spoils system by judicious legislation 
and executive action, backed by a watchful and exacting public 
opinion, is not simply a political necessity, but a religious duty. No 
nobler work can engage the thoughts of American citizens than the 
preservation in its purity of the government of our Fathers now 
intrusted to their charge, and which they are bound to cherish and 
transmit unimpaired in its beauty and its strength, as the heritage of 
ee gs yet to come. In this work, all, from the highest to the 

umblest place, may assist to elevate and guide the public opinion 
which can control our politics, to the end that they be conducted 


decently and in order, and that all things in our government shall be | 
“ settled upon the best and surest foundations, so that peace and hap- 


piness, truth and justice, religion and piety, may be established among | 


| offices, and often makes disagreeable discoveries after election. 





us for all generations.” 


Citizens and rulers alike, as they resolve to do their best to pre-| their other official duties, the gentlemen composing these boards have 


serve the Republic of Washington by rescuing the offices of govern- 
ment from being distributed as the spoils of party, may remember that 
Washington, at his inauguration, with reverend supplication invoked 
the divine guidance and assistance in the performance of the great 
trusts of government, and prayed that the Almighty would “enable 
every instrument employed in its administration to execute with suc- 
cess the functions allotted to his charge.” 





|ive argument for the passage of the reform bill. 
| take great pleasure in expressing the opinion that, if the system pro- 


New Haven, Conn., Jan. 8, 1883. 


To the Secretary of the Boston Civil Service Reform Association, Boston, 
Mass.: 


Dear Sir,— Current plans for civil service reform contemplate the 
competitive examination of subordinate officers. All the evils of 
office-seeking, without proper qualifications and with —— influ- 
ences, remain in force for the higher offices, for whose candidates 
competitive examination is impracticable. The best available substi- 
tute is a comparative study or examination of previous service and 
faithfulness. 1 address you in the effort to enlist the sympathy of 
civil service reform organizations throughout the country in a plan 
for maintaining records of the judgment and faithfulness of official 
actions in specified particulars, the form and scope of the record to 
be determined by action of said associations. The effective keeping 
|of such records would probably require the secretaryships to be made 
salaried positions for this express work. hold it practicable to 
‘maintain a sort of political “ Bradstreet’s,” to inform the people, to 
give public men the consciousness of being watched by discriminat- 
ing witnesses, and thus to strengthen the claims and emphasize the 


| distinctions of merit, so that these may not be so easily offset by the 
|corrupt use of money or the influence of political cabals. 
| been led to this opinion by some studies in comparative biography 


bi eat : , |and of comparative congressional records, and have become impressed 
power to enforce their will, are ready to welcome instruction as to the | 


I have 


with the feeling that there is a great principle of utility involved in 


placing such direct comparisons before the people for political guid- 


ance in current affairs. The public is usually more or less in the 
dark as to the antecedents and probable policy of nominees for high 
The 
facts, to be sure, are “lying all loose about ;” but, so far from being 


; : | suitably recorded for just and scientific comparison, they are often 
merit system, without fear or favor, patronage or party,— a system based | atthe J P Aron: J 


partly suppressed, or are only raked up with a false colormg to serve 
unworthy ends. 

The comparison of personal and official records is a fascinating 
study. It sifts a mass of confused. information into a significant 
order, so full of public interest that there would be little difficulty in 
maintaining the system, when fairly set in motion. To cover the 
field of prominent officials and nominees for elective offices, co-opera- 
tion is necessary. Can you move in this matter, or make any sug- 


| gestion touching plan of organization, or form and scope of record ; 


and will you kindly lay this subject before your association for 
committee report and action? 
Very truly, your obedient servant, 
Cuar_es H. Fitcu. 


Tue following resolution has been passed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York Civil Service Reform Association : — 


Resolved, That the New York Civil Service Reform Association, 
by its Executive Committee, desires to acknowledge the very important 
service rendered to the cause by the Examining Boards of the custom- 
house and post-office in the city of New York. Without neglect of 


for three years honorably and carefully discharged the delicate trust 
committed to them in the conduct of examinations, and in the subse- 
quent classification of applicants for appointments. This public ser- 
vice has been rendered wholly without extra compensation, and with 
an efficiency and success which have made these examinations at the 
two largest offices of their kinds in the country a powerful and effect- 
This committee 


_ posed by the bill shall be carried out everywhere with the good faith, 


A MEETING of the National League was held in New York City 
on the 6th of December last. The following resolution was passed : — 


Resolved, That, in view of circumstances which have become known since the 
date of the meeting of the League, on the 2d of August, this Committee deem | 
it inexpedient at the present time to take any action under the resolution direct- 
ing the President of the League to communicate officially with President Arthur 
regarding the matter of the interference of office-holders with the political free- 
dom of voters, and calling his attention to the views of Mr. Webster, as expressed | 
upon that subject. | 


A committee of five, consisting of Messrs. Eaton, Schurz, Wheeler, 
Pleasants, and Montgomery, were appointed to observe the course of 
legislation in Congress, with authority to visit Washington wheneve 
the interests of the cause made such visit desirable. 


In the Tablet of January 20 (the leading English Roman Catholic | 
periodical, the best one written in the English language) there is 
a good article on the passage of the Pendleton bill. It says it is the 
most important thing that has happened in the United States since | 
the assassination of Lincoln. 





intelligence, and energy which have characterized its administration 


| in the two offices mentioned, the success of the reform will be assured 
| in universal public approval. 


Tue following circular has been sent by the Executive Committee 
of the Philadelphia Association to the members of Congress from 
Pennsylvania who voted in favor of the Pendleton bill: — 


Dear Sir,— The thanks of the Philadelphia Civil Service Reform 
Association and of the public are due to you, for your favorable vote 
in Congress upon the Pendleton bill. 

While that measure can only be regarded as a beginning, because 
its operation is restricted to offices in the several departments at 
Washington, and to others employing fifty or more persons, and it 
therefore removes from politics only about ten thousand of the one 
hundred and eleven thousand government employés, yet the great 
majority by which it passed each House augurs well for the eventual 
attainment of the object in which the people of the country at large 
seem so much interested; and it is creditable to Pennsylvania that 
the first step toward removing patronage from politics should have 
commanded the affirmative vote of her Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, with the single exception of the gentleman from Schuyl- 
kill County, representing the Thirteenth District. 
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GENERAL MERRITT’S REPORT. 


GENERAL E. A. Merritt (ex-Collector of New York), in his 
Annual Report as consul-general for Great Britain and Ireland, 
addressed to the State Department, devotes a few pages to the British 
civil service. 

He says the British system is a compromise between the old patro- 
nage system and the purely competitive or “merit” system. Appoint- 
ments to positions with a salary less than £400 per annum are made 
under rules of open competition ; while all positions commanding more 
than that are filled by heads of departments or by the crown, on the 
patronage principle. But he makes it appear that the patronage is 
not used as a political influence ; for the positions, he says, are filled by 
the friends of the representative men of both parties, and patronage, 
as understood in the United States, has practically ceased to be an 
important element in political contests. The rules now in force have 
been adopted by “Orders in Council,” and are enforced by a Civil 
Service Commission. According to these rules, the positions are clas- 
sified; and promotion cannot be made from the lower to the higher 
grade without a special certificate from the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, which cannot be granted except after as many as ten years 
of service, and upon the special recommendation of the head of the 
department and the assent of the treasury. He mentions Mr. Dor- 
man B. Eaton’s report to President Hayes upon the English civil 
service, and credits it with being a complete history of that service, 
and states that “the system now under consideration (the competi- 
tive system) has, in so far as it has been put into practice, met with 
and continues to meet with the approval of the great majority of the 
English people.” 

General Merritt opposes the British system of pensions, which, he 
believes, is the outgrowth of the favoritism of the patronage system, 
and advocates the payment of full compensation to public servants by 
means of adequate salaries as more consistent with the genius of repub- 
lican institutions than the incurring of obligations which can only be 
cancelled by pensions or gratuities. He also objects to that feature of 
the British system by which the compensation is invariably the same 
in a given grade except as advanced on the basis of time of service, 
increase of salary in no measure depending upon talent or ability. 

He closes his report by recommending a limited tenure for the 
representative positions to which the higher class of salaries is paid; 
and tenure during good behavior for the lower or merely clerical 
positions, subordinated, however, in the case of the latter, to periodical 
examinations before an independent commission to test the fitness 
of incumbents. 

He says, “In conclusion, I may remark that the application in prac- 
tice of these principles — to wit, limited and qualified tenure, as above 
indicated, together with that of open competitive examinations 
for admittance to and promotion in all grades and departments — 
would seem to me to fulfil the conditions required at the present 
time in the general adoption of a civil service system in the United 

States.” 





PROFESSOR SUMNER’S LECTURE. 


Tue first of a series of lectures to be given before the Rochester 
Civil Service Reform Association was delivered January 2, by Pro- 
fessor William G. Sumner, of Yale College, who addressed his hearers 
substantially as follows : — 


The significance of civil service reform is not thoroughly under- 
stood even by those most interested in the subject. The bill pre- 
sented by Mr. Pendleton has been thoroughly discussed. The ques- 
tion occurs: How much is the bill worth? How far does it go? 
Would it accomplish the purposes of the association? I think not. 
How much it is worth depends upon how it is administered. I have 
carefully read the debate on the subject, and am led to conclude that 
the number of members of Congress who favor civil service reform as 
we do is very small. There is a great deal to be done in the way of 
educating public opinion in the direction of accomplishing this re- 
form, and the important thing is to understand the significance of 
the reform. It implies a great deal more than a mere rectification 
of certain abuses. It touches the philosophy of our institutions. The 
demand for reform is wider in the minds of. the people than mere dis- 
trust of the methods followed by politicians. Notwithstanding the 
assertions to the contrary, civil service reform is one of the most 





practical things in the world. The people are not to be put off any 


longer by the fallacious arguments of stump orators. The problem 
of self-government is not solved when a democratic republic is set 
up. Ifa nation wants to be self-governing, the people must think for 
it and work for it, and try for it for all time. If we look back over 
the political history of this country, the fact will be affirmed that the 
United States are not governed by the best public opinion but rather 
by the lowest. We cannot get any more good sense out of a people 
than there is in it. The only way is to educate up to the point, and 
in some cases there is a near approach to the right standard when 
political abuses are swept away by the storm of public opinion. The 
credit of destroying civil service reform and originating the spoils 
system is ascribed to Andrew Jackson. This is not the case. When 
Thomas Jefferson was inaugurated, he had pledged himself to the Fed- 
eralists not to enter on a general proscription. He tried to keep his 
promise, and for a time stood up bravely against the pressure brought 
by his political followers. He was finally obliged to yield, and thirty- 
nine persons were removed from office during his administration, 
a greater number than during any other down to Jackson’s. 

When we look for the origin of the spoils system, we need not go 
further than New York State. Here is the cradle of the system. As 
far back as 1812, “ bosses” were in existence. At that time, four 
Senators were appointed advisory council to the Governor, and the 
system of spoils was more complete than it has ever been since. 
This council had the appointment of sheriffs, mayors, and many other 
officials; and, as a consequence, these officers sought to return members 
of the Legislature who would vote for the retention of the same 
councillors, and in this way a political circuit was formed and a 
complete action and-reaction established for the control of the State. 
The same system was in operation in Pennsylvania, only not so 
complete. Another step was taken by the act of 1820, which was 
prepared under the direction of W. H. Crawford, at that time 
Secretary of the Treasury. This act provided that all officers who 
were concerned with the disbursement or collection of revenue 
should hold office for the fixed term of four years. In 1821 the 
council was abolished, and many officers hitherto appointed were 
elected by the people. From this point may be dated the establish- 
ment of what was known as the “ Albany Regency,” which ruled the 
State. The leaders of this organization carried their system to 
Washington, after the election of Jackson, and introduced it there. 
When the Whigs came into power in 1840, they profited by the lesson 
they had learned, and bettered the instructions. First they said they 
wouldn’t make a sweeping change in the offices, and then they did. 
After President Harrison died and Tyler came in, he attempted to 
create an influence which he didn’t possess by a new and venal use 
of patronage. Polk made a clean sweep of offices, and the same was 
done under the Fillmore and Pierce administrations. Even Abraham 
Lincoln, whose memory we revere, did this more sweepingly than any 
of his predecessors. Protest on the part of the people against this 
abuse has never been silent, but the spoils system has had a certain 
strength in our institutions, or in human nature, or both, which has 
kept it in existence. 

In opposition to the Pendleton bill, it has been urged that this is a 
republic, and, if the bill is passed, either the government or human 
nature must be changed. The popular objection to the object of the 
bill is that it is undemocratic and un-American. Right there, if that 
objection is sifted, will be found truth enough for a strong argument 
in favor of civil service reform. We are a democracy, and must con- 
tinue as such. It is, therefore, well to have a new analysis of democ- 
racy. There are two theories regarding a democratic government. 
The first is that all men are equal. The second is that men are not 
equal, but there should be no inequalities recognized but those of 
merit. The first is a dogma,—pure figment of the imagination. 
The second has an historical foundation in the Middle Ages, when 
every man’s chances were limited by the conditions of his birth, 
when a man could not make of himself what his abilities entitled 
him to. The modern idea of equality seems to be to put men on the 
same basis, in which case he who makes no effort is to keep up with 
a man who is ambitious and studious. The second theory makes each 
man an independent working force. According to the first theory, 
the majority has a right to rule—a kingly right brought down. 
There is no inherent right to rule in any man or set of men. The 
| public ask them to rule, and they have the right to do so only so long 
| as they stand pure and strong before the bar of public opinion. The 
second theory holds that the right of the majority to rule is only a 
| practical device to avoid deadlocks in government affairs. It is in 
| obedience to the demands of the first theory that caucuses and pri- 
maries are managed so as to manufacture majorities. The second 
theory asks whether the rights of the minority are properly protected. 
The first theory has a man for whom it hunts up a place: the second 
theory has an office for which it hunts up the man. Under the first 
theory every politician wants a public job; and those only succeed 
who can bask in the light of favoritism, and secure that patronage 
which makes a solid phalanx of all the takers thereof. One of the 
Senators who opposes the Pendleton bill argued the necessity of cor- 
| ruption,—a very old belief. Perhaps he didn’t know it. The second 
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theory, the only doctrine in the premises, is that the public offices 
exist only for the public who pay for them. 

Civil service reform involves a general revision of public opinion. 
It makes little difference where you strike the structure of abuse, for 
the false doctrines are so introduced that a blow at any point has its 
effect on all. 

The day for sentimental politics has gone by. The country is 
becoming so large, so prosperous, and accumulation of capital is so 
great that we can no longer be governed by small men. We must 
work and study to master the abuses of our government. It seems 
to be a law of nature that where there is an exuberant vitality there 
will be found parasites to feed on it. This is so with our public 
offices, which give livings to dead beats, loafers, deadheads, etc. 
The number of civil servants is placed at from 100,000 to 140,000. 
If there are 10,000,000 voters, that makes more than one civil officer 
to each 100 voters. 

Bad civil service is undemocratic, because : — 

First. 
favoritism, which corrupt both the giver and the taker. 


Patronage 
causes more enemies than friends. 


If a man has a place to dispose of 


and there are three applicants, he must make two enemies when he | 


gives it to the third. Appointments are now regarded as a basis upon 
which to judge a man’s administration,— a wrong basis. 

Second. Corrupt civil service creates subserviency. The 100,000 
civil service office-holders are not free and independent voters. 

Third. A corrupt civil service is undemocratic, because it cor- 
rupts legislation. One of the worst things in our government is the 
power of the Senate to confirm or reject nominations. 

Fourth. Because it divorces the government from the people, 


and keeps intelligent and pure men from taking part in government | 


affairs. They abstain from the obloquy that naturally follows politi- 
cal practices. An inexperienced man is worse than all other, because 
he becomes a tool before he knows it. 

The project of the reformers is to make all applicants for public 
positions pass competitive examinations. John Quincy Adams was 
the only President who ever had the sound theory of civil service. 
He tried to carry it out, and, in doing that, ruined himself. Yet, 
to-day, we expect a President to defeat the corrupt gang that sur- 
round him. It is impossible. It is generally admitted that our civil 
affairs are reasonably well managed now. Some ask why we want 
men who can pass an examination. It is not mere knowledge of 
arithmetic or geography that we want. It is a device to relieve the 
President and heads of departments from the annoyance of appoint- 
ments. If a President has no patronage to give, no one will bother 
him for it. It would be unfair to make the examinations technical 
in their character. They aim at only a practical and reasonable im- 
er pa of the existing state of affairs; but they strike at the very 

eart of patronage and favoritism, because they would do away with 
the power of arbitrary appointments and consequently of arbitrary 
removals. All removals should be summary and not for cause as- 
signed. Wherever the system of competitive examinations has been 
tried, public officers of superior position have been unanimously in 
favor of it. There should be no limit to term ofoffice. A permanent 
civil service of competent officers is just what we want. The inciden- 
tal gains of the examination system would be: — 

First. Economy of the public service. The 140,00 office-holders 
is greatly disproportionate to the 10,000,000 votes. Senator Miller 
says the expense could be reduced 25 per cent. 

Second. We should have less party heat and consequent bitter- 
ness in partisan wrangles. One Senator, in discussing the Pendleton 
bill, said that it should not be passed until the Democratic party get 
some of the offices. Another warned the Democrats that it would be 
ruinous to their prospects of victory in 1884 to pass the bill, because 
how can they expect to get party support without any offices to dis- 
pose of? The great mass of citizens and tax-payers don’t care 
whether the civil officers are Republicans or Democrats, as long as 
they are honest and efficient. Let me, a mere theorist, drop a sug- 
gestion to the Democratic party. The next election will be a very 
close one. Is it not probable that, if the people at large get the idea 
that Democratic success means a revolution in civil offices, they will 
oppose that party in sufficient numbers to prevent its success ? 


Tne following resolutions, offered by Dorman B. Eaton, were 
unanimously adopted at a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Civil Service Reform Association, held in New York, Feb. 7, 
1883 : — 


1. Resolved, That the Civil Service Reform Association of the 
city of New York, through its Executive Committee,— composed of 
gentlemen of both political parties,— wishes to place upon its records 
its high appreciation of the magnanimity of Senator George H. Pen- 
dleton, of Ohio, in waiving the bill for the reform of the civil service 
of the United States which he had presented, and substituting in its 
place, in January, 1881, the bill having the same object, placed in his 
hands by this Association ;_and to further declare its convictions that 


It ignores merit, and depends solely upon patronage and | 











the cause of civil service reform is greatly indebted to the courage, 
fidelity, and ability of Senator Pendleton for the passage of the last- 
named bill, on the 16th of January, 1883. 

2. Resolved, That this Committee also desires to place on its 
record its high estimate of the earnest, constant, and efficient sup- 
port which that bill received from Senator Joseph R. Hawley, of 
Connecticut, who was chairman of the committee “On Civil Service 
and Retrenchment” of the Senate, from which the bill was favorably 
reported at the last session of Congress. 

3. Resolved, That this Committee cannot undertake to mention 
the names of all the members of Congress whose support was most 
efficient in favor of the passage of the bill, but those of Senator 
Miller and of Representatives Hewitt, Hiscock, and Cox, of New 
York, should be especially remembered in this State. 

4. Resolved, That it will be unwise, if not dangerous, for the 
friends of reform, by reason of the great victory which they have 
achieved in the passage of that bill, to forego active efforts for their 
cause. That law and those by whom it may be administered must 
find their ultimate strength and stability in an intelligent and cour- 
ageous public opinion. When the next great elections shall be 
passed, there may be less fear of offending the higher sentiments, and 
perhaps some reaction; and it must not be forgotten that, at that 
very time, the full effects of the new system in the suppression of 
patronage and favoritism — and, hence, for arousing hostility — will 
be for the first time fully comprehended. The new system can 
hardly fail then to encounter a combined and formidable attack from 
the partisan and patronage-mongering classes. 

No reason of principle prevents the suppression of political assess- 
ments by law in States and municipalities, or the application of the 
practical methods of that bill for the selection of their civil servants ; 
and every reason of duty, safety, and consistency requires vigorous 
efforts for such an extension of reform principles. If the strongholds 
of the spoilsmen, in State and municipal patronage and extortion, are 
not speedily captured, we may be sure they will become the rallying 
points of attack upon the new system by which those strongholds are 
constantly menaced. 


5. Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to each of the 
gentlemen named herein, to the editor of the Civil Service Record, 
and to the several Civil Service Reform Associations of the country. 


Wit1aM Ports, Secretary. 


PresIpDENT ARTHUR has very properly followed up his recom- 
mendation of the passage of the Pendleton bill and his signing it by 
the appointment of Dorman B. Eaton, Esq., as Chairman of the Com- 
mission. The other two Commissioners are John M. Gregory, of 
Illinois, who, like Mr. Eaton, is a Republican, and Leroy B. Thoman, 
of Ohio, Democrat. 

PusiicatTion No.7 of the New York Association is a pamphlet 
of sixteen pages, by E. L. Godkin, on The Dangers of an Office-hold- 
ing Aristocracy. It is clearly shown that to suppose that in a demo- 
cratic country like the United States there would be danger of an 
insolent aristocracy of plodding, quiet, industrious government clerks 
is as absurd as to fear an aristocracy of schoolmasters. 


THE association of Norfolk, Va., edits a column in the Public 
Ledger of that city, on the first Tuesday of each month,— an effective 
means for an association to educate public opinion in its locality. 


PuBLications by the Philadelphia Association : — 

No. 6, English Elections, and how they have been made Effective 
Tests of Public Opinion, by Thomas Leaming, gives the result of the 
writer’s observations at an election held on the 15th of May last, in 
the North-west Riding of Yorkshire. 


No. 7, Competitive Examinations in the Reform of the Civil Ser- 
vice, by W. W. Montgomery, is a vigorous answer to the popular ob- 
jections to competitive examinations. The Philadelphia publications 
are short, readable, and gotten up in a neat and attractive style. 


No. 8. How you may aid Civil Service Reform. By Alexander 
Fullerton. Gives a concise explanation of the movement, and the 
foot-notes are valuable to the student. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


The Bicycle has proved itself to be a permanent, practical 
road vehicle, and the number in daily use is rapidly increas- 
ing. Professional and business men, seekers after health or 
© pleasure, all join in bearing witness to its merits. Send 3¢. 
stamp for catalogue, with price-list and full information. 
THE POPE M’FG CO., - - 597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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